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But, in all these cases, water does constitute an important factor. 


Importance of Water 

The muddy water hides the poles, the strings, the stakes, the in- 
genious mechanism used for the scenes that provoke surprise: the flags 
emerging out of the muddy water perfectly dry; the march-past of the 
soldiers, wearing red and blue uniforms, and turning to the right or left 
depending on the colour of their uniforms, and then coming back to stand 
in file on the two sides of the stage; the young girl astride a fish bringing 
betel leaves on a tray and offering them to the spectators at the other end 


The water facilitates these movements and allows for the manipula- 
tion of the puppets from a distance. Thus, to the three types of animation 
mentioned earlier (from below, from above and from behind), we should 
add a fourth kind of animation: from a distance. 

Water is to be seen everywhere in Viet Nam. specially in the delta 
of the Red River, where each village has a pool, a pond, a little lake, or a river 
with calm waters. Here one can represent, with much more realism, scenes 
of fishing, of the fox catching the ducks, or even the naval battle on the 
Bach Dang river when, at the end of the thirteenth century, the Vietnamese 
general Tran Hung Dao inflicted a crushing defeat on the Mongol invaders 
of the Yuan dynasty of China. 


oacKStage area and the manipulators of the Mua Roi Nuoc 

The manipulators of other types of puppets either 
curtain, or work with their faces uncovered, as in the Bunraku 
in Japan. (In recent times, sometimes the manipulators are 
black cowl.) 




The musicians stand beside the "temple on the water”; the big drum. 
trong cai or dai co, has an important role to play. Not only does it announce 
the beginning of the show to the villagers, but it emphasizes the passages 
which are recited or sung; it accompanies the fight episodes, the more 
lively scenes, the parade of the troops, or the dance of the unicorn. A 
wooden drum (mo) and a little gong (thanh la) are used as percussion in- 
struments. The melody instruments were not deemed necessary and in 
certain villages only percussion instruments were used. The fiddle with two 
strings (dan nhi) or the transverse bamboo flute (sao tre) which were used 
in the past are not considered sufficient today. The National Puppet 
Troupe of the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam has an instrumental ensemble 
similar to that of the Hat cheo, the folk theatre. It consists of several instru- 
ments in addition to the instruments mentioned above. These include the 
vertical flute (Tieu) and the zither with 36 strings (Tam thap luc). The 


3 Ban phao thanh chu (Setting off fire 
Vietnamese characters appear) 

4 Keo quan (March-past of the troops) 

5 Mua tu linh (Dance of the four legenda 

6 Mau Teu (Dance of Teu, the jester) 

7 Danh cao (Hitting the fox which cat 
This scene is now called Cao bat vi 
Cao leo cay (The fox climbs the tree 
the hens) 

8 Cau ca (Fishing) 

9 Choi trau (Fight of the buffaloes) 

1 0 Det cui (Silk-weaving) 

1 1 Cau ech (Catching the frogs) 

1 2 Danh du (The see-saw game) 

1 3 Dau me (Horse racing) 

1 4 Mua su tu or mua Ian (Dance of the ur 
Lan tranh cau (Two unicorns quarrel o 
1 5 Dau vat (Fight between two athletes) 


/nance of the immortals) 

1 7 Ngu Teu wri. doc (The fisherman, the wood-cutter, the plough- 

man, and the king of pa ddy and pounding of rice) 

18 Key thoc gia S sisters who had driven away 

,9 »» <». h.« 

TO ?' n of 4 years of independence in the ancient country. Viet) 

20 Lam Son khoi nghia (The beginning of a fight against the Ming at 

21 Trl^Hung^ Deo binh Nguyen (General Tran Hung Dao defeats the 
soldiers of the Yuan ) 

22 Bit mat bat de (Blindman's buff) 

23 Keo be lo ran (Lighting the fire at the blacksmith's forge) 

24 Dua thuyen (Boat-racing) 

25 Rong phun nuoc lam mua (The dragon spits out water to make rain) 


1 Danh tau chien (Battle of the war-ships) 

2 Ban may bay (Anti-aircraft firing) 

3 Giac lai nhay du (Pilots, pirates and parachutists) 

The etymology of the term Roi 

In Viet Nam, puppets are called Con roi. Con is the article used for 
living beings, or moving objects. Roi, in everyday language, means pup- 
pet, but also suggests what is entangled, mixed up. In certain villages, they 
call the puppets Ong loi (Grand-father to/), Oi loi (a word of Chinese Koei li 
origin denoting puppets and Khoi loi 3 (another word of Chinese Koei li 
origin denoting puppets). 

The study of the etymology of the word Roi leads us to the origin 


. . i cannot discuss this topic in great detail here. Moreover, To 
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Working in collaboration with historians 
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Professor Hoai 
Cong Bat, and engravei 
the 2nd year of the rei 


y AUan Han, quoting a text written by Nguyen 
on a stone stele, erected in the year Tan Suu during 
in of Thien Phu Due Vu (1121), of the Ly Dynasty, 


to glorify the virtues and accomplishments of King Ly Nhan Tong, speaks 
of the creation of the "automats”: a big tortoise, carrying three mountains 
on its back, swims slowly on the river Lo, spouting water from its mouth, 
and another automat, representing a small bronze object, which can make 
a bell ring and can turn around on hearing the notes of the flute, or greet 
the sovereign by lowering its head. 

To Sanh was not content with merely stating that in the Archives 
of the National Library of Viet Nam there was this text which was difficult 
to decipher. He was not discouraged because the archeologists of the 
French School of the Far East, and even the Japanese archeologists, had 
given up the study of these stone inscriptions, which had becorge quite 
illegible due to the ravages of wind, rain and dust. He chose to go himself 
to the Do/ village of the Doi Son canton, Duy Tien district, Ha Nam pro- 
vince (now the Ha Nam Ninh province) and he climbed to the top of the Doi 
mountain, in order to examine the state of the stone stele. Indeed, the ravages 
of time are terrible and it was difficult to decipher the inscriptions carved 
on it, with other inscriptions superimposed on them. But To Sanh secured 
permission to clean the stone stele (which stands in front of the temple) 
from the head-priest of the Long Son Buddhist Temple. But the rain water 
collected there is barely sufficient for the needs of the priests. So To Sanh 
had to carry water himself to the top of the mountain, and patiently clean 
the stone. With a safety-pin, he removed the dust which had filled the en- 
gravings, carved centuries ago, working on one letter at a time — and there 
were 4306 of them I Faced with the patience, the perseverance and the 
determination of To Sanh, the stone finally revealed its secret to him. The 
scholars, invited by To Sanh, were able to decipher this text. The photo- 
graphers were able to record it on film and the archeologists were able to 
preserve on papier mache these 4306 letters- 
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whose artistry had reached such a degree of perfection that the show 
could even be performed before the King, and that, too. since 1 1 2 1 . 6 But 
none of them revealed, as To Sanh has, all the passages concerning the 
water puppets and had them translated in full by scholars. To Sanh has 
quoted some of these passages in his book on the water puppets ■ and we 
will return to this text in a more detailed study of the Vietnamese puppets. 
Thus the research of To Sanh has enabled us to confirm that the Roi nuoc 
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Youth and Musical Innovation 

Kurt Blaukopf 

"The mode of all artistic utopia today is: 
Doing things without knowing what they are. " 
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the self-sufficiency of people given to music-making in the home; their 
object is to deal jointly with all kinds of instruments used for musical ex- 
pression. The language of this sociability music is the colloquial musical 
i lom, its domain is human "life" and not the autonomous precincts of "art". 
Being a dimension of life is what this folklore of the urbanised society — a 
name which it earned among others because of its inclination towards regional 
and local dialects - has in common with folklore proper. 


Priority of musical "activity" over musical "work" 
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ments and their structure and playing, as also of some instruments not 
traceable, is to be found in the Vadya-chapters of the music treatises. In 
addition to the above subjects, these works also devoted attention to various 
types of musicians and their equipment; to the composer and his qualifications; 
to the voice and its qualities; to the merits and the flaws to be detected in sing- 
ing; to the aesthetics and norms of appreciation of music. 

While all this represents textual study, it can be checked and com- 
pleted by contextual studies, that is by the references to and descriptions 
of music in different contexts in Sanskrit literature. The Veda- s themselves, 
apart from the evidence of the Samaveda, refer to several music instruments, 
string and percussion, and of the former, to several varieties. The leading 
Vedic institution of Sacrifice, like the Ashvamedha, had music as part of the 
ritual. Two Brahmans played on the Vina and, as entertainment and edifi- 
cation for the large concourse of people that gathered, epic rhapsodies were 
recited to the accompaniment of the Vina by the Suta-s and Kushilava-s, 
as in the case of Rama’s Ashvamedha and the Ramayana. In the Ramayana, 
we are told that the epic was sung to the seven Jati-s and to the accompani- 
ment of the Vina. [Valmiki Ramayana, I 4.8.] Among other references to 
music in the epic, those mentioning different kinds of Vinas 17 and drums, 
in the description of Ravana's Puspaka and his harem (in the Sundarkanda ), 
are important. In the Purana- s, textual and contextual accounts of music 
occur. 18 - Technical treatises like the Arthashastra and the Kamasutra refer 
to musicians and dancers and their shows on the stage and the occasions 
for their employment are to be met with. But it is in classical Sanskrit poetry, 
prose, Champu, drama and story ( Katha ) that we have the most interesting 
and valuable side-lights on the art. Let us start with Kalidasa. Without con- 
sidering for the time being the allied arts of dance and drama, let us con- 
centrate on the data bearing on music as expressed in his poems and plays. 

Flute 

We begin with this wind instrument, which appears to be the most 
ancient and one directly related to Nature and the phenomena of the wind 
blowing into caves, narrow passages and holes bored on bamboos. The flute, 
which evolved from this, played an important role in the ancient phase of 
Indian music as the base or Adhara of vocal singing. It is with the notes of 
the flute that the Narada Shiksha identifies the notes of Saman-singing i.e. 
the names Prathama (First), Ovitiya (Second) etc- in terms of Madhyama, 
Gandhara etc. 


*r: fhjthht spjjt: ft %<jfnS«nr: f^t: i 

TSrfcr: FT tTI?«ITFFtIrfl<TFh£'T*T: F»JR: 11*11 

[ Narada Shiksha, I.V.I.] 


The flute supplied the pitch note to which the human voice sang, that is it 
performed the function of the drone or Shruti, a role which in later times was 







This 

iIO poems, m me r\ umara- 

instrumBnt » oorne w“n d which blew from the mouths of the 

caClt and fmJd the holes of bamboos bored by bees supplied the Tana or 
Sthana for the Kinnara-s who wanted to sing. 

tr: 1 

[ Kumarasambhava , 1.8] 

It may be noted that Kalidasa's text has used (for the sound of the flute in 
this role) the term Tana, which has the other reading Sthana in another manus- 
cript Both these are. however, correct in the context. Tana is used by authori- 
ties in this field, in the sense of the Amsha-swara of the Rage and also as the 
act of supplying on the flute the note which the singer takes! 9 . sthana is of 
course more explicit and is authenticated by other references as well, which 
have a bearing on this point. In the Raghuvamsha, Kalidasa gives a more 
specific description of the bored bamboos filled with wind, discharging the 
function of the flute ( Vamsha-krtya ) for the Vanadevata - s who were singing 
Dilipa's fame in the bowers of the forest: 

[Raghuvamsha, II, 12] 


The Vamsha-krtya or the role of the flute 
the Sthana or pitch to the singer. 


things, to give 
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[ Sangita Ratnakara, VI, 664] 




[ Natya Shastra, XXX.II] 
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[ Kuttanimata , 881] 


In the above line in the Kuttanimata, it is said that with the singing 
of the melody Bhinnapanchama, the Sutradhara entered. If we turn to 
Matanga's Brihaddeshi, we find Bhinnapanchama as the Raga for the entry 
of the Sutradhara, that it has Dha as its Amsha, Panchama as its end-note 
(the Nyasa), and that it belongs to the Madhyama-grama. 

(***:&? tw'srrspi: ) II3VMI 


[Brihaddeshi, TSS, p. 89] 

It may be noted that Matanga is mentioned in the Kuttanimata (877) as 
an expert in the art of the flute; but unfortunately we do not have the full text 
of Matanga’s work. 

Another reference to the flute giving the Sthanaka is in the des- 
cription of the performance of the Gondali-dance in the Sangita Ratnakara . 




The flute, as an accompanir 
to in technical literature as uu 


drama and in vocal music, is 


In an instrumental ensemble, the flute, with its high pitch, dominates 
and leads as it were. Poet Magha refers to this in his poem Shishu- 
paiavadha, using it as a comparison for the victorious overlord surrounded 
by his vassals. 


a*n!^ trir^irrnu ii^oii 

[ Shishupalavadha , II. 90] 






There is one more context in Bana’s Harshacharita, describing 
music as such, as accompanied by the flute () /amshanugam) . The verse 
is worth noting for the technical terms of music occurring there. 

SSfaWSfewil'itT tfTTWT llttll 

[Harshacharita, Ucchvasa 3] 


The verse speaks of the origin of music from Shrikantha or Shiva and as 
part of the tradition promulgated by sage Bharata. It is free from Vivadi- 
dosha among the Svara- s and its Karana- s are clear [Sphutakarana] . Here 
the expression Sphutakarana is from the Natya Shastra. 

4-|Ht||UtT3<7l(ai?pT I 

[Natya Shastra, XXXIV. 1 37] 

Karana is one of the four Dhatu-s or modes of playing on the stringed (or 
percussion) instrument and is itself of six kinds ( Natya Shastra, XXXI; 
Sangita Ratnakara, VI). There is a further use of the term Karana in the Tala 
Chapter XXXIV of Bharata which refers to the sound-syllables of the per- 






one of these different occupations. Then Kalidasa has this portrait of the 
Yaksha’s wife with a Vina on her lap and eager to s.ng a song composed 
by her on the Yaksha. 

SPISI?TR!%: 

[Meghaduta, 83 ] 


The second half of the verse deserves the notice of one interested in the 
structure of this stringed instrument. The poet reveals that as the lady 
started singing each line, tears streamed forth from her eyes and drenched 
the strings of the Vina, so that she had to re-arrange the Mela of the strings 
which had been disturbed. This suggests an important feature of the struc- 
ture of the ancient Vina: it had an open string-board, or one without any 
fixed frets, as some of our stringed instruments continue to have even today; 
and every time a new Raga was to be played, the Mela or the Sarana 
appropriate to the Raga had to be done. 


Not less important are Kalidasa's references to the drum: Pataha. 
Mridanga or Pushkara. In the Meghaduta, the Cloud is asked to wait at Ujjain 
till evening when, with its rumbling, it can provide the drum (Pataha) — 
accompaniment for the evening service of Shiva Mahakala: 

i«y.i i£dl v<|y*f(Ml- 

[Meghaduta, 34] 


The Pataha was of two ki 
stick. The rhythm-syllables 
come forth from the five fe 
(See Chapter Six on Vadya 


ds, Marga and Deshi, and played by hand and 
(Patas) of the Pataha were deemed to have 
:es of Shiva and promulgated by Nandikeshvara. 
n the Sangita Ratnakara ). 


of the comparison of the rumbling of the clouds with the deep sounds 
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[Meghaduta, 58 ] 
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When the drum is played solo, and not as an accompaniment to vocal 
singing, the procedure is called Shushka; when it accompanies singing, the 
procedure Is called Gitanuga. Kalidasa uses the word Gitanuga in the 
Raghuvamsha (XVI. 64). 

: nfamfcfofiTH'ywiHH. i 
wsirat n 

In Kumarasambhava (VI. 40), he mentions the Karana- s which refer to certain 
kinds of playing on the drum or other instruments, as has been indicated 
above in the references from Bana. 

In my article, 'Why is the Mridanga so called?' I had drawn attention 
to Bharata referring to the application of soft dark mud to the faces of the 
Pushkara and the practice of applying thick dark material to the centre of 
the right face of the present Mridanga of the south. Bana mentions in his 
Kadambari to an application, which is fresh and still moist: 


This must refer to the flour paste which is applied, at the time of playing, 
to the left face of the Mridanga. This is what is referred to in the well-known 
anonymous Subhashita as Pinda: 


ffW'jjWtT fa?? <Trawrgo(m«mji 






rrat-sTfi T nm fa i fe.fi ifffit:! 


tated here that she sang the Giti which has been interpreted by 
tors like Raghava Bhatta as one of the five kinds of Gitas or songs, 
ailed Shuddha, because the poet qualifies it as Kalavishuddhaya 
3 song-type called Shuddha gita is meant here, the word Shuddha, 
ddha, and that. too. without the further adjective Kata, ought to 



[ AbhijnanashakL 


The Sutradhara's further observation on this song indicates that it is the 
Raga that carries him away by force, 

tfrrrROf giKon srcm 5a: 1 

In the song of Hamsapadika, already referred to, although it was clearly 
the symbolic meaning of the song that carries dramatic relevance. King 
Dushyanta, who hears it, says that he is affected by the flow of the melody 
of the Raga. 


[Ibid., 1/2] 

We also know from Kalidasa how music was harnessed to drama. In 
the Kumarasambhava, on the occasion of the marriage of the divine couple, 
the Apsarasas produced a play in the Lasya - dance style and the poet 
says there that different Raga - s were handled to suit the different Rasas. 


[ Kumarasambhava , VII. 91 ] 


As the theme takes fresh turns and develops at each of the five 
junctures ( Sandhis ) of the plot, the tempo or style of presentation ( Vritti) 
changes; the Vritti, referred to here, being Bharati, Kaishiki, Arabhati and 
Sattvati. Similarly when the course of emotion also varies, Raga - s suitable 
to the situation should be used. (I have dealt with this subject of Rasas and 
Raga - s in my paper on ’Music in Ancient Indian Theatre’, already referred 
to.) 


In the light of what history reveals about the concept of Raga, it is 
significant to note that the concept of Raga had come into its own in Kali- 
dasa’s times, as is clear from the above descriptions of Raga by the poet. 
Indeed he refers in the Kumarasambhava to a particular Raga called 
Kaishika, which was an auspicious one sung at dawn. The Kinnara - s are said 
to wake up Shiva with this Raga : 




[Kumarasambhava, VIII. 85 ] 
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Although Kaishika was also the name of a Jati. it is the Raga of that name 
that Kalidasa refers to here. Perhaps it is this Rage which is mentioned in 
Shudraka's Bhana (the Padmaprabhrtaka ) as a synonym for wailing: 

Evidently the Kaishika must have been a very plaintive flags. The singer 
of the Raga in the Bhana is a lady separated from her beloved. 

About Svara we may also note an important reference that occurs 
in Raghuvamsha, where King Dilipa and his Queen on their way to Vasishtha's 
ashrama are familiar with the association of the seven notes with different 
birds and animals and the peacock is associated with the Shadja note: 

jttjtt i 


^n: TOil fir-JT ICT: ||^|| 


[ Raghuvamsha , I. 39 ] 
e Shadja and the Panchama are 


n they faltered (1 9) and femal, 


in union or separation. 

prrg *irg mflqj tput % 

PTT.rTT. ra^PT: I 

PWIT1HI fsTTAHT f^rfigrroit 

ti<T1K|fe?;r: STOTT : Hill 

[ Mrichchhakatika , Act 3.] 

The Vidushaka, echoing a sentiment expressed by Bharata himself, inter- 
rupts and says that it is difficult to find sweetness in the music of a male 
singer, inferring it to be the exclusive province of woman. He says: 

jut fli^givaiJTT crer - ttoto 

JT^^rtT ^ TiT.iTT nTOfll I 

l Ibid.] 

This reminds us of Bharata: 

STTOOl jj TOJTTOFT JTR Jjorf ^ ITCTlfcfa: I 

Rfnrr t.<j 3T sorf ^ 11 

gTTT »TTOT% ^rfovTH 3 P^TI^TJT. I 
initJT: fl*nfr jt *ttt?T ii 

[/Varya Shastra, XXXIII. 5 & 6] 





afftr Riaanuftarraa I 
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[Natya Shastra, Kashi edition, p. 428] 



n or appreciation, like the one on the Raga in the Abhijnanashakuntala. 

mmi, <y:§ iasaa nta *na>riTfta i a a RarajrigR: i 

iw a aiR ^ ^ 

atarftia =31 sjfea a Raftr a i 
ft ar suTfri^M^nTH^K - 

orrifm aft uasHafa r;% nyii 
a am mraaiR ij^fnr: ftmi ^ ?mfiraa 
aaiaiRft gsgaiarriTa air farm i 
S erafim ja^a mfta rmferaifra 

Rirrai ftrasfa manna ite;jttr jynaftia u^u 


[ Mrichchhakatika , III. 4 & 5 ] 



aisftg air ftiRg R^st ftrarij a^g. i 

riiftasfftn fa d i ^aM i ra i d i d^um mrfcr am: h 


raianr^n ^aiay+fiaRR+i fl»4<we<ra«ai 
fagH^ai HRs r gR i fmftaRtmftfta a^ifimaa i 
nft iTRaifarTprfraatra^air^d^JT^j faara 
'-aifasn^r: 5 T Wi ; RiaRiaOTaFa n 


nough; the singing, t 


i 3nm^a ami: aat anamaaia aiaa ffa a^aifa i 


In the next verse of appreciation, more technical terms of Vina-play- 
ing are u sed : Vyanjana-dhatu of ten kinds, the three laya-s, the three Yati-s, 
and the three forms of playing called Tattva, Ogha and Anugata. 

sai%s^aaaigai ajrftaaraa margai 
fari^t ^aRvaaftaaafrftsaftraia mi: i 
jxi^gsigtai: amor aaareftnsfi aaiftat- 
^ataxgaaisj amfaaa: ma-raai ^ftrai: 11 

[Nagananda. I. 15] 
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s of tone or show any distortion when it is raised 


iffTH I 

IIFTirnf : 

ifiuiidiliR roratarr n?n 


The qualities of voice mentioned here a 



The Raga which they used for the morning song may be made out to be 
Bhinna-Shadja. in which Pa and Ri were dropped, it was thus an Audava or 
pentatonic mode. The details mentioned by Magha for the notes of this Raga 
agree with its description in Matanga's Brihaddeshi 

^TfTmx H«roi?fT: || 3 || 

(hot? Him) tiraTfir: wjot g^: i 

[Brihaddeshi, TSS, pp.88-9.] 

The above description of the minstrels of the dawn is repeated by 
Bilhana in his Vikramankadevecharita (XI. 73). 

Magha, in Canto II of his Shishupaiavadha, packs his verses with tech- 
nical ideas from different branches of knowledge. Two verses here have a bear- 
ing on music. One is on the dominant character of the flute-sound and has 
already been cited. The other is as follows: 

OTix: irfarTOT T-frir^ | 

fofcqm 11^.11 

[Shishupaiavadha, 11.72] 

This verse compares speech or writing to music and the infinite variations 
which can be produced in both of them out of a limited number of letters and 
notes. 

The Haravijaya (K.M. 22, 1 890) of Ratnakara of Kashmir (who lived in 
the ninth century) is a stupendous poem and replete with technical terms from the 
arts of music, dance and drama. The author has a thorough knowledge of 
Bharata's Natya Shastra. We might mention here some of the more relevant 
references to music in this work. These are mostly included in the de- 
scriptive verses through Shlesha or double entendre, and occasionally also 
directly as descriptions of music. While describing the Himalayas and the 
deer of variegated colour (Varna) there. Ratnakara introduces through 
Shlesha the musical form Varna, meaning the singing of the Svara- s, com- 
prising Sthayi, Arohi, Avarohi, and Sanchari, stationary, ascending, des- 
cending and moving in different ways ( Natya Shastra, XXIX. 14-16). In the 
same work (XVII. 81 ), Ratnakara has a description of women enjoying them- 
selves, where he speaks of their singing and refers to the Mayuri Maryana, al- 
ready explained in the context of Kalidasa earlier on. In Canto XXVI. 84-6, 
Ratnakara describes the singing of women with instruments, with the flute 
and different kinds of Vina, Vallaki, Vipanchi, Kurmi (87) and Alabu Vina (88) 

In Canto XXVI. 89, the poet says that because of their intoxication, their 
articulation of the words in the song (Prabandha) was blurred or inaudible, 
while the sound of their instruments was quite pronounced; this, he says, gave 
the effect of Shushka music. Shushka is pure instrumentation, not accom- 
panying vocal singing. That which accompanies vocal singing is (as already 
mentioned by Kalidasa) called Gitanuga. Again in Canto XXXII. 73. Ratnakara 








>ing at Tara Sa (V. 1 5). The next verse de: 
ya Pa and ending with Madhya Sa. After 


)■ The next verse describes the Tana beginning with 
th Madhya Sa. After one more Tana, finishing with 
. the rolling so to speak of the sound on the string, 
ce stirring on the chest (V. 18). Panchama-sthayi 
'ng in honour of his father was then sung (V.19). 


lUiaj “JlfBT 'A-sk-i i 

dRH-sror i] 

H^airft'Tai *? q^qrqn rrt- iij^ii 


lie Sanskr^nto 9 Survev wil1 conv ey to the reader some idea of h 
ific treatmen^C: 015 !° r the Stud V 'ndian Music and on how 
Qhts which creative lLr« trea , t,ses on tho art is supplemented by 
i) sheds upon thi« * eratur ® (in the form of poems, plays and pn 
su ject. Finally, it must be emphasised that all i 
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well as several art-lovers, decided to utilise the proceeds of the Celebrations 
to institute scholarships for those students of the vina and of vocal music 
who would specialise in Seshanna's compositions. 

-V. DORESWAMY IYENGAR 


OBITUARY 

PRAVIN JOSHI 

Pravin Joshi, one of the most dynamic figures on the contempo- 
rary ujarati stage, met with a fatal accident on January 1 9. He was 45. 
Groomed to be an actor in his student davs. he crossed over 
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Book Reviews 


SANGITARATNAKARA of Sharngadeva (Volume 1: Treatment of Svara). 
Sanskrit text and English translation with comments and notes. English 
translation by Dr. R. K. Shringy under the supervision of Dr. (Miss) Premlata 
Sharma, Motilal Banarasidass, Varanasi. 1978. Rs. 100.00. 

The Sangitaratnakara, written in the early thirteenth century, is a 
large compendium of music, rightly renowned for its breadth of conception 
and its thorough, methodical approach. Other works have also come down to 
us from the same period in musical history, but none is quite comparable to 
it in range of vision as well as clarity and articulateness of enunciation. Works 
such as the Sangita Samaya Sara of Parshvadeva, the Bharata Bhashya of 
Nanyadeva, the Sangita Chintamani of Verna Bhupala, the Manasollasa of 
Someshvara, often illuminate areas insufficiently covered by the Sangitarat- 
nakara, but the picture they present is not quite as comprehensive and well- 
rounded. Indeed, no other ancient treatise so fully reflects the musical heritage 
of the past along with contemporary developments as Sharngadeva's master- 


The work had soon become so commandingly influential that all 
subsequent writers on music, whether from the North or the South, drew 
from it, looking up to it as the most definitive and authoritative text in the 
field. By the Mughal period the work was so venerated that it almost became 
a byname for music itself. It was styled the Saptadhyayi (for it has seven 
chapters), and, as Dr. Premlata Sharma significantly points out, this name 
carries echoes of Panini’s epoch-making Ashtadhyayi, a work so revered as 
to be synonymous with grammar itself. 


We rr 


y add another telling fact. Abul Fazl, Akbar's versatile courtier 
Akban t brief SketCh ° f lndian music in his encylopaedia Ain-e- 
is treated in e ,?' nS hls account with the words: "The subject (of music) 

wise Drer s f u c ap,6rS ' and then Proceeds to make almost a chapter- 
u P on, orTnv oth!r r an9 'I a " Sfna/tara Fazl doeS not " ame *ha text he laans 
The smatterino of k ° r . I] 8 * matter ’ for he was 1° scholar of the subject, 
had tearn^d from kPOW ed0e had acquired was evidently based on what he 
Sangitaratnakara with^th n ° wled 9 e8ble People. Thus, in tacitly equating the 

personal tribute to the work' h C T hn «i ° f music itself - he was not P a V' n 9 a 

whole generation of scholars^* ref ectin9, ur| knowingly, the sentiment of a 


■ning ancient and forms B ma i° r source-book con- 








tion. I will cite one example. On p. 229 the term sadharana is rendered as 
'overlapping': the original here is given in an attached bracket, but subse- 
quently 'overlapping' stands alone, totally replacing sadharana (as on pp. 232, 
233, 278). Sadharana in ancient music denoted (1 ) certain irregular svara- s 
such as kakali and antara, which had pitch positions between two recognised 
svara- s; (2) certain common melodic features which two or more jati-s (an- 
cient raga-like structures) shared with each other when they belonged to 
the same grama and had the same amsha (dominant note). In the second 
case, overlapping' could perhaps be used; we can speak of common featu- 
res between melodies as an area where the two 'overlap' - though 'overlapping' 
is still a misnomer, for it suggests a function or a process whereas sadha- 
rana is a substantive. For svara- s like kakali and antara, 'overlapping' is entirely 
unsuitable. Replacing the unfamilar sadharana with the familar 'overlapping' 
w r*! va bee " helpful only if this word could convey the complex notion 
embodied in sadharana- but It does not. On the contrary, it leads the trans- 
lator to frame such confused sentences as o 


>. 230: "Since the overlapp- 


Hke a 'its overTa" " What can one make of a phrase 

HKe, its overlap is known as overlapping'? 


dite andT/ell-researched the translations 

ommemarie. I c L" 9 re ' eVant portions of the two well-known 


medieval commentaries ,77? relevant portions of the two well-k 
late fourteenth and earlv hfte f“‘f’ 8 * srs and the Kalanidhi (written i. 
Discussions of „ r „ w !7 * nth centuries) as well as other Sangita t 



dance — which they have said was part of their original plan — since in 
Sharngadeva’s view, the idea of Sangita was incomplete without dance. 


MUKUND LATH 


UNDERSTANDING INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC by G. N. Joshi. D B 
Taraporevala Sons & Co. Private Ltd., Bombay, 1977, Rs. 80.00 {In English) 

G. N. Joshi's book is a recent addition to the almost unending effort 
to explain Hindustani classical music to the uninitiated, both Indian and 
non-Indian. The book is attractive and one is at once impressed by the 
good paper, the large print and illustrations that give it an 'art book' flavour. 
The title, however, is misleading for only half the story Is told. Karnatic 
music does not figure in it at all. 

In nine chapters, comprising forty-four pages, the author writes on 
legends and history; the various styles of music; the raga system, in- 
cluding its time theory; the various musical instruments; as also the 'houses' 




In fact, all through the khayal and dhrupad are presented as 
rivals, with the khayal as the softer medium as opposed to the unemotional 
dhrupad. This is strange for the grace, beauty and romance of dhrupad 
composition and presentation are specifically mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. 
Besides, can anyone familiar with, say, Dagarbani's composition in Malkauns, 
Pujan Chali Mahadev. ever accept that the dhrupad embodied only manly 
vigour? Poetic feeling and delicacy exist in the dhrupad, khayal and thumri; 
the question really is one of presentation. 

For the benefit of readers familiar with only western music, the 
chapter on the 'Raga System’ compares our Bilawal Mela scale to the Western 
major scale. The twenty-two shruti-s, the ten thaat-s, the concepts of aroha. 


There are 67 large black-and-white illustrations at the end. Some are of 
beautiful ancient sculptures and Ragamala paintings and some of present- 
day instruments and artists. One fails to understand why a right-handed 
'bayah' player has been chosen to illustrate how the tabla is played but 
this is a minor oversight. The titles, in some cases, are redundant, as in the 
excessive use of 'female musician' but that, too, is easy to ignore. 

What one cannot ignore, however, is the redundancy of the book 
itself. It has the basic ambition to present Indian music in the context of 
Indian history, philosophy and religious faiths but the result is a work 
where scholarship is non-existent, where jargon is sprinkled without ex- 
planations and where facts are not sifted from legends. For example, legend 
has it that Hazarat Amir Khusro cut up the pakhawaj and turned the 











The first essay is introductory in nature, stressing the plastic quali- 
ties of Indian sculpture and its sublimation in a religious context. The author 
rightly says that temple sculpture detached from its surroundings is not 
really alive in museums. Yet it must be remembered that for many, its 
presence in museums forms the only source where they can admire its 
grandeur. 

In the next essay the author deals with multiple-armed deities. Once 
upon a time there were much-maligned monsters. But slowly the viewpoint 
changed and the realization came that these images visualized gods in all 
their might and power, and that the multiple arms and the objects held in 
them sought to convey their attributes. Thus the idea that they were aber- 
rations of the human form faded away. Only the eighteen-armed goddess, 
Durga, endowed with the energy and weapons of all the gods as a corporate 
body, could be powerful enough to overcome the terrible buffalo demon 
Mahisha. Seen in this light the goddess represents the invincible forces of 
good against evil. Art is concerned not only with beauty but also with the 
manifestation of religious beliefs in anthropomorphic and vegetative forms. 


The third essay is an attempt to follow Alexander's tracks on the 
Indus. This is a fascinating period to study and excellently condensed in 
five pages. In fact the brevity of the essays, concentrating on important 
matters, is one of their chief virtues. It is rightly pointed out that Gandhara 
art really flourished in the time of the Roman emperors. It had nothing to 
do with Alexander himself. 


The fourth essay refers to aspects of Buddhist Art and the role of 
the stupa and Buddhist sculpture. Buddhist art in stone was at first a court 
art, namely the pillar capitals of Ashoka. But Heimo Rau is right in saying 
that in later works the inspiration of this court art was fed by the indigenous 
art of the country which had hitherto been in wood. Though attempts have 
been made by some scholars to suggest that stone architecture and sculp- 
ture is even of pre-Mauryan times, we find the theory totally unacceptable. 
To one point we may draw the author's attention and that is the influence 
which certain aspects of Gandhara sculpture, such as the eyes and classical 
type face had on Gupta sculpture though, of course, assimilated into far 
more splendid creations. 


Sanchi naturally deserves an essay to itself. Heimo Rau's percep- 
tion is keen. The art of Stupa No. 2 of the pre-Satavahana period developed 
under the Satavahana artisans into a world of sculptural glory. The Buddhists 
were shrewd propagandists, who realized how effective a narrative art could 
be to arouse the emotions of devotees and even new converts. The other 
aspect of Buddhist art, namely cave architecture, is dealt with in another 
essay embracing Ellora and Ajanta. The period allotted to the Ajanta caves 
namely 450-600 A.D.. is not far off the mark but we would prefer a period 
commencing a little later, namely about 485/490 A.D. for Caves 1 6 and 
1 7 of the Vakataka period. We cannot accept Dr . Spink s theory that Ajanta 
was completed and deserted by 600 A.D. Caves 1 and 2, according to us. 
must have been completed by about 525 to 550 A.D. and not any later, 
though Dr. Rau suggests mid-sixth century to the first half of the 


seventh 








Vishnu Digambar Paluskar and Ustad Alauddin Khan. He has also been 
associated with Uday Shankar's ballet group; and composed music for 
several films. He has distinguished himself as one of the most prolific com- 



Sargam is in two parts: Part One deals with the historical aspect 
of the subject and Part Two with its modern aspect. The first part has ten 
chapters, dealing with the origins of music, the musical traditions of the past 
and the present, with Nada, Shruti, Saptaka, Grama. Raga, Rasa, and the 
mental images evoked by raga- s. Almost all the chapters remain at the 
level of essays. To say the least, the naivete of the author leaves the reader 
dazed. He writes, "Music is an art: The science of music must help to bring 
out the art in music" (p. 39); "When music was considered a divine art no 
amount of writing or talking on the subject could have made man under- 
stand it" (p. 44). He adds, "The divine aspect of music is an inspiring part 
of the art of Indian music" (p. 64). His own ideas, which are rarely spelt out 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN FOLK LITERATURE edited by Jawaharlal 
Handoo with a foreword by Dr. D. P. Pattanayak (Director of the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages), Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore, 
1977, Rs. 20.00 (In English). 

It is neither easy nor gratifying to review these 421 pages of slip- 











MDoreviauons . « number of foreign periodicals are mentioned: Internatio- 
nales Archiv fur Ethnographie (Leiden), IAE(L); Keystone Folklore Quarterly 
(Pennysylvania), (KFQ); Contemporary Arts in Pakistan, (CAP); Chinese 
Literature (Peking), (C.L.); Ethnomusicoiogy (Middletown, U.S.A.), Mis- 
sissippi Folklore (Bloomington), (MWF); Musical Quarterly (New York), 
(MUSQ); North Carolina Folklore. (NCF); The Open Court (Chicago), (OC); 
Revista de Ethnogafia (Portugal), (RDeE). But no entry from their pages is 
included. 


he editor has profusely quoted INNQ in the text, but we do not 
at the journai reaiiy is, since he does not give either the abbreviation 
® Periodicals and Abbreviations'. The journal in question is 
d Quenesl A9 !' n the edit ° r included the PNQ (Punjab 


ignoring the folk’ and also to their studies' lack of concern 'for function'. 
Dr. Pattanayak's claim that this bibliography 'will fill a great need in the 
area of Folklore Studies' is yet to be proved. 

DURGA BHAGVAT 









Record Reviews 


KHAN 

RASHID 

Jhaptala 


BANDHU: MOHAMMAD SAYEED 

KHAN (Vocal): Side One: Baga Ti 
• Tarana: Tritala. Side Two: Baga 
Raga Raat ki Gunkali, Khayal: Trital 


HMV ECSD 2805 (Stereo). 


KHAN and MOHAMMAD 
ik Kamod, Khayal Vilambit: 
(amod Nat, Khayal: Dheema 


PARWEEN SULTANA and MOHD. DILSHAD KHAN (Vocal): Side One: Baga 
Multani, Khayal Vilambit: Jhoomra: Khayal Drut: Ektala. Side Two: Baga 
Puria Dhanashri, Khayal Vilambit: Ektala; Khayal Drut; Tritala. 


HMV ECSD 2802 (Stereo). 


PROF. V. G. JOG and PANDIT HARIPRASAD CHAURASIA (Violin and 
Flute Jugalbandi). Side One: Baga Jog, Vilambit: Jhaptaal; Drut: Tritala. 
Side Two: Baga Hansadhwani: Tritala; Holi Mishra Kafi. 

HMV ECSD 2808 (Stereo). 

BRIJ BHUSHAN KABRA and ZAKIR HUSSAIN (Guitar and Tabla). Side 
One: Baga Puria Kalyan: Alap; Gat: Tritala. Side Two: Baga Khamaj, Tala 
Roopak; Dadra - Kirwani: Tala Dadra. 

HMV ECSD 2804. (Stereo). 

CLASSICAL SONGS FROM FILMS 
HMV 3AEX. 5088. 

The duet by Khan Bandhu is charming. How refreshing it is to find 
two young artistes paying so much attention to the execution of the 


Manna Dey and others, under the direction of music directors of the calibre 
of the late Madan Mohan and S. D. Burman, among others, the songs, need- 
less to say, are extremely well composed and rendered with feeling. What 
one appreciates most is the idea of introducing to millions of film music- 
lovers, film songs exclusively based on classical raga- s. 


-SATYENDRA TRIVEDI 
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MUTTUSWAMI DIKSHITAR 

by 

Dr. V. Raghavan 



Dr. Ragbavan bas made extensive studies of Muttuswami 
Dikshitar, tbe man and bis music, and is one of our greatest authorities 
on all aspects of tbe composer’s creations. Tbe book contains an article 
of some 10.000 words on Muttuswami Dikshitar by Dr. Ragbavan and 
contributions by bim on members of tbe Diksbitar shishya parampara. 
Tbe text of tbe famous Navagraha kriti-s is included and presented with 
swaralipi (notation). A Diksbitar bibliography, a selective discography 
and a comprehensive index to the musical compositions of tbe entire 
Diksbitar tradition are other important features ol tbe volume. 
Dr. Raghavan's painstaking labours have contributed towards making 
this book a reference manual of tbe highest value and an indispensable 
tool for students of music. 
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